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be Switzerland, the home of his best remaining friend senseless competition. A common market, with uniform 

-his multimillion-dollar bank account. One suitable customs tariffs, would certainly be desirable. For 

residence there would be that of his former finance with 71 million of the area's 98 million people, and 

minister, Komla Gbedemah, now presumably making four-fifths of West Africa's economy, such a grouping 

plans to return to his wife and children in Accra. would encourage investment from abroad. Eventually, 

Switzerland, however, was the place where Nkrumah's even the four countries' defense forces might once 

old friend Felix Moumie, a sophisticated con man who again be pooled on a "one for all, all for one" principle, 

collected funds from African states for several years Another probable international result of Nkrumah's 

by pretending to be the president of the revolutionary political defeat should be that Ghana will cease to be 

Union des Populations du Cameroun, was poisoned by the single greatest evader of the African economic boy- 

an agent of that indignant party. cott of South Africa. (Ghana had been purchasing heavy 

Perhaps the single most important extraterritorial mining machinery and millions of cigarettes from South 

sequel to Nkrumah's fate will be the reestablishment Africa; it also was a major purchaser of Rhodesian to- 

of some of the links which Nkrumah broke with Ni- bacco in January, taking advantage of the fallen price 

geria. Sierra Leone and the Gambia, the other countries caused by the British and American boycott.) 

of English-speaking West Africa. Resumption of ties is The only unusual feature of the Ghanaian rising was 
likely to begin with the simplest ones - a joint airline that it took so long, or that so many earlier attempts 

that might actually make a modest profit, a common failed so tragically. I predicted in The Washington Post 

educational and examination system, shared research in 1963 that there would be at least xo military govem- 

institutes and a restoration of some of the "common ments in Africa within five years. There are eight so 

services." With Ghana on friendly terms with its sister far, seven of which were on my list. The remaining 

states for the first time in nine years, industrial and three are Ethiopia, Morocco and Senegal, 

other development could be harmonized to prevent Russell Warren Howe 



THE DICK 

by James 'Ridgeway 



Ralph Nader is a lanky Washington attorney of 32 who floor; for reasons Nader can't explain, the man made 
recently has been getting publicity because he went him feel uneasy. 

after the automobile makers for not designing safer Nader was to testify before the Ribicoff subcom- 
cars. He wrote a book. Unsafe at Any Speed, which told mittee February xo. In the days before he was to ap- 

what was wrong with cars; he was a major witness pear, he received several odd phone calls that increased 

before Senator Abraham Ribicoff's subcommittee on in their frequency until on the evening of February 9, 

traffic safety; and most likely he will testify before the when he was trying to put the finishing touches on a 

Senate Commerce Committee when it holds hearings prepared statement, Nader got half-a-dozen phone 

on the Administration's highway safety bill. calls. A voice would say, "Mr.- Nader, this is Pan 

The auto makers, who first ignored Nader, have now American," and then hang up. Or, 'Mr. Nader, 

turned on their most vigorous critic. This is precisely please pick up the parcel at Railway Express. And 

the sort of knockdown public fight Nader was hoping finally, "Why don't you go back to Connecticut, buddy- 

for, but instead of open battle, he finds himself sud- boy." (Nader's home is at Winsted, Conn.) Naders 

denly distracted from the task at hand and locked in appearance before the committee was marked by a 

a subterranean struggle against, an uncertain enemy. sharp clash between Senator Carl Curtis of Nebraska 

Nader first felt someone was watching him January and Senator Robert Kennedy of New York. Curtis kept 

xo in the Kirkwood Hotel at Des Moines, where he had pretending he could not understand what Nader was 

gone to testify before the state attorney general's in- saying and finally Kennedy, in short temper, said this 

quiry into traffic safety. He remembers seeing a man, was a deliberate attempt to keep Nader from complet- 

two or perhaps three times in the hotel, once on his ing his statement, and to let him alone. The next day, 
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a Friday, Nader went to the New Senate Office Building 
for a television interview. As he was coming out, one 
of the building guards told him two men had been 
tailing him. The men asked the guard which room 
Nader had gone into, and then volunteered they had 
been following Nader around the country. The guard 
reported the incident to his superior, who asked the 
men to leave the building. 

What Job? 

During the next week, Nader's landlady got a call 
from a man checking to see whether her tenant paid 
his bills on time. Nader's stockbroker received a visit 
from a man who said he worked for "Allied Investiga- 
tions. His client wanted to hire Nader. He wanted to 
know about Nader's credit and his habits. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harold Berman, a professor at Harvard 
Law School who taught Nader, got a call from a man 
who as Berman remembers it, said he worked Tor a 
research organization. He said Nader had given Ber- 
man as a reference for a job. In Boston, Thomas Lam- 
bert Jr., the editor-in-chief of the American Trial Law- 
yers Association Journal, a publication that had 
carried a number of articles by Nader, was visited by 
a man who looked very Ivy League. He said his name 
was "Mr. Dwyer" and he worked for a "Management 
Consultants" or "Management Associates" at 53 State 
Street in Boston. He also represented a client who 
wanted to hire Nader. He asked about his drinking 
habits and his technical capabilities. Lambert was 
pleased to recommend Nader; he sent Nader off a note 
telling of the visitor and wishing the young attorney 
well in whatever the new job might be. But Nader had 
not applied for any job. 

Sunday evening, February 20, Nader left his room 
in northwest Washington and went up the street a 
couple of blocks to a drugstore. He was standing at 
the magazine rack when a young, attractive brunette 
he had never seen before approached and said, "Pardon 
me. I know this sounds a little forward. I hope you 
don't mind, but can I talk to you?" She said a few of 
her friends often got together to discuss various prob- 
lems of foreign affairs. They wanted to get all view- 
points. Would he join them? Nader was dumbfounded. 
Trying to get rid of her politely, he said he was from 
out of town. But the girl persisted. Oh, she said, that's 
alright; there was- a meeting that night. Nader said he 
wasn't interested and turned his back. The girl left. 

Monday morning Nader took a plane to Philadelphia, 
where he was to appear on ABC's Mike Douglas Show. 

That same day at a little after noon, Frederick 
Hughes Condon, a lawyer for a life insurance company 
in Concord, New Hampshire, to whom Nader had dedi- 
cated his book, got a call from a "Mr. Warren," who 



said he wanted to come by the office and ask Condon 
a few questions about his friend, Ralph Nader. He said 
he had a client who wanted to hire Nader to do some 
research and writing, and in this connection he was 
looking into Nader's background, partly to make sure 
he led a normal sex life and was not involved in left-, 
wing politics, and also because he needed to know 
whether Nader was capable of doing work in fields 
other than car design. Condon asked Warren who the 
client was, but Warren said he could not disclose that. 
So Condon asked him who he was. Warren said he 
worked with an attorney, a Mr. Gillen of New York 
City, who specialized in investigations. His suspicions 
already aroused, Condon told Warren to come by the 
office later that afternoon. 

Nader had finished the Mike Douglas Show in Phila- 
delphia; he was late for a 3:30 United Air Lines flight 
back to Washington. The other passengers had boarded 
when he hurried up to the gate at 3.25. Suddenly, he 
was aware that two men who had been sitting on a 
bench nearby had risen and boarded the plane after 
him. They took seats near his. They seemed to be 
especially interested in Nader. 

It was mid-afternoon that day when the telephone 
rang in the New York City apartment of Dexter Mas- 
ters. Masters had written a complimentary review of 
the Nader book that appeared a few weeks before as 
the lead article in Book Week. Masters remembers pick- 
ing up the phone, "A smooth-talking fellow said he un- 
derstood I had reviewed the book for Book Week and 
could I tell him anything about Nader. I said I didn't 
know him and what did he want to know for. The man 
said he represented the 'Gillian' Agency or something 
that sounded like that. He said one of the operators was 
a former FBI agent. They were investigating for a 
client who was interested in hiring Nader to write some 
articles. Did I think it really was a good book? I said 
I thought it was an excellent book and so had written." 
The man thanked Masters and hung up. Masters, 
thinking this one of the silliest pieces of detective work 
he ever had encountered, called Nader's publisher, 
Richard Grossman, to tell him the story. 

At about 4:13 the United flight with Nader aboard 
was in its landing approach at Washington's National 
Airport; the two men seated near him looked like 
small-time salesmen. The plane came to a stop, and 
Nader went down the ramp, then ducked in and out 
of a number of doors at the airport to shake the men. 
He got into a cab, and as it headed for downtown 
Washington, Nader looked through the back window 
for the men. They had disappeared. 

Condon, meanwhile, was closeted with a vice presi- 
dent of his company for much of the afternoon and it 
wasn't until 4:30 that he got free to see Mr. Warren, 
who now was calling himself Mr. Gillen. As the secre- 
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tary ushered Mr. Gillen into Condon's office, the law- 
yer remembered he wore heavy black-rimmed glasses, 
was of medium height with a barrel chest and gray 
hair combed straight back. Gillen had a nervous man- 
ner when he asked leading questions, and he insisted 
on holding an attache case in his lap. By now Condon 
was sure the man was a detective, and he was ready 
to believe the attache case held recording equipment. 
But Condon was playing dumb. 

Gillen came right to the point. He asked repeatedly 
whether Nader had a driver's license and from what 
state. Had he owned a car at Harvard? Had Condon 
ever seen him drive a car? What make car did he own? 
Had he ever had any automobile accidents? Condon 
could not remember Nader driving and didn't know 
whether he had a license or not. (Actually Nader has 
a Connecticut driver's license.) 

Gillen said he heard Nader traveled a lot. Did Con- 
don know where he had gone? Why wasn't Nader mar- 
ried? Did he get financial help with his book? Didfhe 
have any left-wing political affiliations? Gillen said 
Nader was of Syrian ancestry. Was he anti-Semitic? 
Condon assured Gillen that Nader's personal life was 
normal; he didn't to Condon's knowledge belong to any 
political groups on one side or the other, that he had 
traveled to Mexico, and perhaps he had gone to see 
relatives in Lebanon, where his parents came from 
(not Syria), and that he was decidedly not anti-Semitic. 
Then Gillen sought to discover when Nader had met 
Senator Ribicoff and what his connections with the 
Senator were. Condon said he didn't know, and wasn't 
at all sure that Nader even knew Ribicoff. 

"Somebody Might Yell . . ." 

Finally, Gillen asked Condon a few questions about 
, himself. Condon is a paraplegic. Some years ago he fell 
asleep at the wheel of his car, which went off the road 
and crashed. The doors opened as it rolled over, and 
Condon, half in and half out, had his spine twisted. 
Gillen wanted to know if Nader had dedicated his book 
to Condon because of this accident. Did Condon think 
his injury was caused by unsafe design? What was the 
make of the car he was driving? Where had the acci- 
dent taken place? 

Having in this manner discovered the depths of 
Nader's intellectual abilities from his friend, Gillen 
said he really didn't know what job his client had in 
mind for Nader but' he was sure it would be a good 
one, and picking up his attache case, he bid Condon 
goodbye. Condon immediately wrote up the conversa- 
tion, sent Nader a wire, and later that evening phoned 
him in Washington. 

Now Nader was sure he was being investigated and 
probably follov^d. The girl in the drugstore had been a 



lure; he reasoned that the auto companies would like to 
get anything they could to discredit him as a future 
witness before congressional committees considering 
auto safety legislation. His suspicions were further 
aroused two days later, on Wednesday, February 23, 
when on the way to meet a friend in the afternoon, he 
stopped off to buy a package of cookies at a Safeway 
store near his boarding house. There were perhaps 30 
people in the store, the usual raft of children, some 
women and a few single men. As he was looking about 
for the cookies, a girl, blonde and wearing slacks, came 
up to him and said, "Excuse me, but I need some help. 
I've got to move something heavy into my apartment. 
There's no one to help me. I wonder if I can get you to 
give me a hand. It won't take much time. Will you 
help?" Nader said he was sorry but he had a meeting 
and was late already. The girl persisted. 'Tlease," she 
said. "It won't take long." Nader refused. Then, al- 
though there were a number of other people in' the 
store who might have helped her, the girl turned 
straight around and left the store. 

Neither Allied Investigating Service in Washington 
nor Management Consultants in Boston cared to discuss 
this matter. Both are private detective firms. After some 
prodding a spokesman for Allied said there was no in- 
vestigation of Nader; John Dwyer of Management Con- 
sultants at 53 State Street said, "I am not at liberty to 
discuss any of these matters." But a reporter was suc- 
cessful when he reached Vincent Gillen, of Vincent 
Gillen Associates, the detective firm in Garden City, 
New York. Mr. Gillen seemed flustered. "We've made 
inquiries about Nader," he said. "I spoke with Con- 
don myself; another of our men contacted Masters." 
Gillen said he could not disclose the name of his 
client, but he said, "A lot of people were mentioned 
adversely in that book." Recovering his composure, 
he told the reporter: "I am a private investigator. 
We have hundreds of clients; we write thousands of 
reports, primarily on employment matters. I was asked 
by a client to make an investigation of Ralph Nader. 
I understand that he is an intelligent, articulate fellow. 
And my client told me he was considering him for an 
important job, to do research on something, I don't 
know what." 

"I knew Nader was a writer," Gillen said, "and I 
went out and bought Unsafe at Any Speed." Gillen read 
the book and "felt like staying in bed. I was afraid 
to drive a car," he said. "I thought at the time, he'd 
better know what he's talking about or somebody 
might yell." 

"Is somebody yelling?" the reporter asked. There 
was a pause before Gillen said once more that Nader 
was being considered for a job. The investigation was 
not yet complete, the detective said, and then added, 
"All I can say is, it is good for Nader." 
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